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The subject, therefore, of a change of government, w 
comes one of vast consequence, and deserves the serious 
and deliberate attention of every citizen. It deserves an 
: Impartial consideration, independent of the local and ad- 
veatitious politics of the day:—these will pasa away; but 
ore atem to be adopted is expected ta endure for ages. 
pa inquiry then, whether this territory shall go into’ 

tate government, with. its. present limits, is one of the 


n interest to every person: and any effort. to eluei- 
dal an inquiry, ao interesting, may not be bang aaa . 


however humble the attempt. - 
We have formed the deliberate- opinion, that na- 
ture never intended the present limits of this territory to 
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be embraced in one state: and, ifi it were éffected, that the w 


interests and welfare of each “portion of the territory 
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.dissention apd animosity. 


ver, and extending to about the 38d de- 
e: 


would be a aoe and the seeds sown of eee 
consists of three principal sections of 
kart Nr a sye. coyntieg on the Mississippi, lying 
west of Pearl Bi l 


l ; i worth latitude; 15 7 the counties on Tombig - 
l 1 and Mobile: Thirdly, Madison eet, , 


igtance between the first and second, is nearly three 
' hundred miles, and between the first and third, more 
- — than four hundred miles, with two Indiah nations inter: . - 
— Between these section of country there ia no 
ayi. or commercial connection - no community of in- 


teremts or its. The situation and quality of the soi 


preclude the hope, that there ever should be a connected 
lation between thé firat and second sections of caun · 


try; and the intervening Indian nations forbid it between 
the first and third. inhabitants of each are strane. — 


gers to those of the other; and they only meet who are 
selected to carry on the operations of the territorial go- 
verument, much complained of for bringing about that 
inconveniences e. N l 
These districts have been thrown together, fortuitously, 
by gongress, fox the immediate purposes of temporary 
government, They never bad any natural or political 


` - Connection previously: but, as they came within the juris · 


diction of ihe United States, by the cession or relinquish- 
ment of Spain, or were populated by an unexpected mi- 
tation, were thus temporarily disposed of, without rev, 
erence to natural boundaries or connections-«therefore ` 
no ancient limits can be prescribed for, as having fitly en- 
` .compassed them. : fe 
From the unconnected situation of these districts, they 
must be expected ever to remain, in some measure, sepa- 
fate communities, with separate and distinct interests, 
never to be brought in unison. What will be their bale» - 
ful effects when brought together under a state govern ` 
ment? The assessment of a revenue will be made with 
` jealous partiality, collected with waste, and appropriated, ` 
not forthe aggrandisement of the state, but for pure 
poses, which. will continue and perpetuate dissentions.` 
wach section, as its majority may happen, will take to ite 
self every thing in turn. Has it occurred to any one where 
dhe seat of government will be; where the.sessions of a 
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“supreme dr appellate court willbe held; and whete the 
They, most proba 


l 


10 ( - 
` bliy, would be mi n Kted by one majority, at vast 
expense, and removed by grande equal L a : 


ap 


Choctaw nation. . | a 2 


At present the seat of government is near the Missie» . 
sippi But under a state goveriimettt, embracing the pre- 
zent territorial limits, enn the inhabitants of the counties 


onthe Mississippi flattér themselves that it would be cons 


` tinged among them for asingle year? The increasing 


numbers of the other sections of country, would furnish 
. a majority to remove it to Tombigbee, Mobile, or to a 
more distant place. The sapreme or appellate court, un- 
der the state government, would, of course, follow it: and 


Ki 


the same majority could not be expected to leave Jeffer- 


aon college, or any other public institution of learning. 


The revenue, derived from the industry aad wealth of 


fhe inhabitants in the countics dear the Missi pi, you 
expended in a section of country, witli : | 
would have only a forced connection through the mal- con. 


formation of their government. The great inconvenience, ` 
in having all the legislative and executive operations of 
the government carried on at so great a distance; would 


be most severely felt. But could, it be endured, that all 


the important causes, involving life, liberty, and property, `., 


should be determined in the last resort at either of those 


distant places, or in Madison county? Would not an im- 


modiate depression in the value of lands, in the Mian, 

sippi portion of country take place? In fact, would nat 
this section of country, whilst it endured a severe taxas 

tion, lose nearly ali the 

government? Might it not, with as much convenience, 
be appended to the atate of “Georgia, or to either of the’. 
Carolinas? But if it were even beli 

the Mississippi, that the seat of, government and cites of 


public ‘institutions, might be retained among them, the in: 


habitants of the other districts would experience the same 
inconvenience and oppression, which those on the Missis- 
sippi would avoid: and; in, either event, the most: rancors’ 
ous jealousies and animosities' would ensue. ; The focal 
prejudices of detached communities; unfitiy+Braught ta” 


eved by the peofilé un 


advantages and blessings of self- 
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might, with eoofpence, Pi to our. moat bab bes 
zens, from every part of the teivitory, w e been 
aclected as legialatons, if they have not abscrvyd the aye- 
We believe de ) Sy at w note 
e ye w p t w r 
marked the progtess af dend E D 


Hie Business, and to the annoyance of general Senates; 


` motives, but to the system of limits, which t toge 
V yaten » Which brought toge» 


interests, To what other cause - | 


` can be attributed the s course of our territ - 
tial government? Systems kv been adopted and abane `- 


doned; laws enacted, amended, and repealed, with a pro« 


fusion that would seem to estimate them of little value: 


local laws and measures exchanged by one district, for 
similar expedients for another, with the rapidity of a drive 


ning trade. Much revenue has been collected; taxes have 
` been bigh, and the people have paid them: But no monu- 
ment to adorn, or add convenience to the country, is left 
to show their application. We have no public buildings 
or institutions endowed by legislative munificence: our 


. jails are not sufficiently strong to restrain runaway slaves; 
our.courthouses and public roads would seem to ine 


: dicate a country in poverty. As to public schools, we | 
. have none. Let it again be repeated, that these miscar- 
riages are not attributed to the motives of the legislators | 
or administrators of our government; but to the incongru- 
ous interests embraced. within the present limits of our 


territo 


territory, oe 3 
It is, however, believed, that the evil can be remedied; 
and that the best interests of every portion of the tertito=, 


s 


y require that the part of it lying between Pearl tiver 


and the Mississippi, and extending to the 33d degree of 


north latitude, should be annexed to Louisiana, and in- 


` corporated yi 5 that state. 
l l Some of è s e 
tempt to paint out; but would first ‘anxiously solicit every 


e advantages of this measure we shall at- | 
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pi, is dependent on the navigation of. che lattar: And can 
‘the propriety be doubted of his becoming a member ofr 

~ state, through the centre of which chat river should flaw; 
and participating in the government that should have | 


— po A state thus formed would promise a 

growth and prosperity unparalleled in che rapid advance : 

ment of the sister states of the union, Loœnl jenlousien 

and prejudices could not exist to a noxious extent, Bree 
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» FP one Moul have, the. same interest; that powerful tes 


ment af society, Agriculture and commerce are inse- 
Perably connected, and dependent on each other for ex- 
istence. If the state cherished agriculture and fostered 
commerce, the wealth and happiness of every citizen - 
must be promoted; as the industry of every one would - 
participate in their blessings. À a 

AN the commercial relations, of the people between 
Pearl river and the Mississippi are with the state of Lous 
isiana, The whole of their surplus produce findsits way to 
New Orleans, either directly or indirectly, A constantins 
tercourse with that state is necessarily kept up, and must 
ever continue. Who has not felt the great inconvenience, 
that between countries thus naturally and necessarily con- 


necteil different juriadictions, systems of laws and police 


should. prevail: that his property should be subjected to 
a different rule of decision as it might happen to be found 
on one or the other bank of the Mississippi; that the jus» 
tice af either jurisdiction should be evaded, by rowing 
half agross that river; that debts contracted hy the inhabi- 
tants df one with those of the other, ahould be subject to 
different principles of collection as to time and adjudita · 
tion; that property sent to market should. be liable tu at- 
tachments and sequestrations, as if the owner were an 


alien and foreigner? These vexations are felt by the peo» 


ple of Louisiana, as well as those of that part of the terri» 
tory: alluded to. Would it not be most desirable to do 
them away, by embracing both countries under one hate 
monious system of laws and policy? Every inhabitant of 
the paran territory, proposed to be annexed, would 
find his property increased in value, and feel his weight 
and consequence, as a citizen òf a free government, aug» 
mented, when he found himself member of a state, that 
contained so great an emporium of commerce as New 
Orleans is destined to be; that contained the ultimate mar- 
ket for the products of his wealth and industry; that had 
the great highway of commerce passing through its centre, 
and held jurisdiction of that river for a course of more 
than five hundred miles: and, when he reflected that he 
participated in the government of such a state, and poss 
sessed all. the rights and immunities it could bestow, he ` 
must feel his interest and freedom secure, and his political 
destiny most happily cast. 
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Hudson river, which traverses the state of New Tork, 
Lis far inferior to the Mississippi; but the foresight of 
those who procured the limits of the ancient province, is 
nom apparent. They did nat locate their province on one 
_ side of that river, leaving it as á boundary; but, with a 
wisdom and forecast, which their posterity now venerate, 
included that great navigable water, with all its tributary 
streams, within their provincial limits. To this eirtum- 
stance, in an eminent degree, the state of New York owes 
that rapid growth and prosperity which has rendered it 
the most commercial, wealthy, and powerful, state in the 
union. l . ' „ 
It may be objected, that in the state of Louisiana and 
: that part of the territory proposed to be incorporated with 
it, different systems of laws now prevails that the former 
has adhered mostly to the civil code, while the latter has 
adopted, to a considerable extent, the common law of 
England. The great principles of the civil law, as far as. 
they are adhered to, as a rule of decision and a system of 
written reason in the state of Louisiana, have no terrors 
for a civilized people. “This system, as containing the 


2 


purest principles of justice and equity, has been adopted 
y the nations of civilized Europe, Great ‘Britain ex- 
cepted; and has inscribed the name of its legislator “on , 
a fair and everlasting monument.” The ameliorated: ` 
principles of the common law are mostly borrowed from. 
‘the civil code. But when it is recollected, that the cri- 
minal law in all its extent, is the same in Louisiana and 
this territory, that the mercantile law is the same in 
each; that all contracts are to be governed by the laws in 
force at the time and place they were entered into; and 
that the principles of descent, testamentary disposition, 
conveyancing, and other great rules of property, will be 
prescribed by legislative acts, but little diversity of laws 
or systems will remain to be reconciled.: It is, however, 
confidently believed, that a beautiful and harmonions 
system, eminently adapted to the situation of this coun- 
try, might bé adjusted from a combination of the purer 
principles of the common law and civil code, rejecting ` 
the asperities and formal niceties of the one, and the inap- 
plicable refinements of the other. But it is not necessa- 
ry to discuss this subjest, to show the propricty of the an- 
nexation. It is asubject on which the people themselves 
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can safely decide. They will have the making and adopts 
ing of their owa laws and systems’ uf ‘jurisprudence, by > 
legislators chosen from among themselves and where 
there is no diversity of interests, pursuits, or connections, 
` would seem impossible that any part of ché community 

should: be. oppressed by general laws or systems of their 
own ſorniation. W n 
Ahe union contemplated, with the uniformity of: juris 
prudence pervading the whole state, must bring many- 
and lasting advantages to the annexed territory. Com- 
mercial capital would he more readity circulated in it, 
from the mart of commerce, when it was within the same 
jurisdiction and subject to the same laws: confidence’ 
‘would be equally extended and a uniform system of busie ` 
ness pre vnil. Every improvement; facilitating the easy 
intercourse. of this part of the country with New Orleans, 
and other parts of the state, also with the western coun- 
try, would be equally beneficial to the whole state; there» 
fore encouraged and promoted. “The counties ou the 
Amite and Pearl rivers, would share largely in these ad- 
vantages: ‘The improvement of their navigation, roads, 
and highways, ta connect them immediately with New 
Orleans, would raise the value of their lands, enhance the 
price of their produce, by facilitating their access to mare 
ket, and permanently improving their country. 
It will be inquired, however, with much anxiety, by 
the fret and independent people proposed to be incorpo- 
rated wich the state of Louisiana, if, by that act, any of. 
their rights, which they now enjoy, or might acquire, 
will be’ surrendered? And certainly, if one legitimate 
right, or one principle of liberty or self goverament were 
to be surrendered by the union, it ought not to take 
place. Hat again, let it be asked, if any one principle of 
the prrest freedom or legitimate right of self-government 
would be jeopardized? ‘The people of this section of 
country, would become the citizens of a free and indepen- 
dent state of the union, with all the privileges and immu- 
nities of the citizens of any of the United States. Every 
one an electar of his own representatives and high offi- 
cers of trust, as prescribed by a free constitution; and 
every one eligible to the highest offices .in the state. 
Does any one contemplate that more or greater rights 


a 


w 


can be acquired? 


j -a 
Again-—It will be inquired, if the state of Lonisiang, 
will consent to receive that part of the territòry we bave 
designated, and incorporate it with that state? Et is cer · 


‘tain that the assent Of the state of Louisiana and of con- 


gress, would be required to effect the proposed measure, 
Ti is to be presume 


have their influence upon the state of Louisiana, in de» 
ciding this question: and, it is believed, that the best in · 
tereats of that state would call for a unanimous determi- 
nation in the affirmative.’ ` . " 
Louisiana is a barrier and frontier state, liable to at- 


tacks from sea, and invasion by land. To increase the 
physical strength of the state, by the accession of so large 

a population as is contemplated to annex, must so far add pi 
to the strength and security of the state, as to render it a 


most desirable acquisition. In the late invasion of New 


Orleans, every Louisianian perceived the necessity, that 
the physical force of this part of the territory should be. 


combined with that of his own state; thatthe whole should 
be moved under one system, with an energy directed by 
one will: and, although, on that occasion, the patriotic 
governor of this territory, by prompt and decisive mea - 


sures, supplied the defects of political organization. in tie 


most efficient manner in his power; yet the people of Lou- 
- isiana have no guaranty for such an executive magistrate, 
or for similar measures on a like emergency. The feel- 

. ings manifested in this part of the territory, at that junc- 


ture, show how natural the connection, and how inter- 
mingled the interests, of the two people. Every one felt 


that his deepest interests were at stake; that an attack was 
made, not on a neighboring state, but on his own fire · side. 
Why should not a people, thus situated, return to their 
ancient friendships and hospitalities, restore their former 
connection, and combine their strength, by the indissolu- 
ble union of a state government? | So tn 
While the accession of numbers to the state of Louisi» 
ana, would increase the military strength, and combine 
the means of defence, the accession of property and wealth 
would decrease the burden of taxation upon the people. 
It can hardly be dotibted, that a state government, em- 
bracing the extent of country contemplated, could be liber- 
ally administered without increased expense. An addi- 


a 


, that the great principles of interest | 
which usually: govern states and communities, would: 
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tional number of representatives and senators, in propor- 
tion to the population of the annexed territory, and the 
enlargement af the judiciary sufficient. to extend it over 
that territory, would nearly comprise the additional 
` source of expenditare from the public treasury: atid, it is 


believed, that this drain could be supplied by a more 


judicious apportionment of salaries, and economising, in 
auch branches of expenditure as experience should renter 
practicable. Jo the mean time, taxation in the annexed: 


part of thé territory, would decrease in the same propor- 


‘tion. E ik, ' 

‘By the proposed connection, the weight and importance’ 
of the state of Louisiana would: be vastly increased in the 
scale of the union, An increased representation in the 
house of representatives of the United States, instead of 


a solitary member, would impart consequence and influ- - 


ence to the state, calculated to secure and protect its rights. 
“The rich growth of the staple commodities, and the great 
advantages in agriculture, navigation, and commerce, 
acquired by the proposed union, would ‘soon render Lou- 
ieee the most wealthy and prosperous of the United 

In extending the free and independent constitution of 


the state of Louisiana, tv embrace that part of the territo- 


ry proposed to be annexed, it is not perceived that any 


change would be effected in that instrument, derogating ` 
from the rights of that state as now limited. It is said to 


be already contemplated in that state, soon to call a.con- 
vention to make such improvements in the minor princis 
les of their excellent constitution, as experience has 
pointed out. By the assent of congress and of the legis- 
lature of the state of Louisiana, members from this part 
of the territory, miglit, at the same time, be sent to join 
in that convention. The constitution of Louisiana would 
require but little more chan a new definition of limits, 
provisions for extending representation and ‘sessions of 
the supreme or appellate court to this part of the territo- 
ry, to become applicable to the whole state in the form 
contemplated. "The establishment of circuit and ether 
courts as now organized, in each county to be annexed, 
or upon a more eligible plan, would be for the considetae 
tion of the legislative wisdom. 
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„The form ‘of, the state would have such compactness 
and convenience, that it ie not perceived where a collision 
of interests could arise. It is believed that a majority ia 
the state-of Louisiana, as now formed, are in favor of res 

moving their sent of government to a more central situas 
tion onthe Mississippi; and that it will be located as high 
up the river as Baton Rouge. That cite would probably 
afford equal convenience to every part of the state in the. 
extent contemplated, taking into view the great facility 
of intercourse by the Mississippi: and aconstitutional pro- 
vision fora supreme or appellate court in the last resort, 
to be holden in the. annexed territory, as is now provided 
for the district of Opelousas, would afford to every por- ` 
tion of the state, as we wish it to be formed, all the con. 

, venience and security any people could enjoy. 

“That the assent of congress would be yielded to the 
measure, cannot be doubted. The United States would 
be more secure by concentrating, in a barrier and frontier 
state, the military force on ihe Mississippi. It will se» 
curé concert in action, and promote the energy and 

means of defence. The people of the western country 
would experience the beneficial effects of the union, in 
their trade and commerce on the Mississippi. It is now 
frequently unknown to them in what jurisdiction they 
may be transacting their affairs; and the same transac- 
tions are, sometimes, ramified into separate governments, 

j and liable to different modes of procedure, to effect the 
same object. ‘These expensive vexations and frequent 

delays would be done away, by uniformity of system and 

extent of jurisdiction. 9 

It will be proper now to consider the effect that a sepa- 
ration of the Mississippi part of the territory would have 
upon the two remaining sections of country: —and we 
doubt not that the separation would be equaliy beneſicial 
to them. But again we must solicit that the maps and 
surveys of those sections of country be minutely examin- 

“ed, and their boundaries considered, as if actually sever» 

fed from the Mississippi part of the territory. It will 

then be ascertained that the second section of country by 

‘itself, after deducting the lands of the Creek nation, would 

form a state of more than twice the extent of Louisiana, 

including that part of the territory proposed to be annexe- 
ged. The great navigable waters ef that section of coun- 
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try, the Yombigbee, and Alabama, after traversing a vast | 
extent of it, unite In the Mobile, and form the gen come | 
` munication with the ocean, Those rak epi waters ren, L 
der that country. independent of the Mississippi, and 
wholly disconnect it from the first section of country with 
which it has been thrown into a territory. All its rela- 
‘tione and connections of interest and business, tend to 
those navigable streams, through which an intercourse is 
: facilitated with every part of the world. The seat of ga- Mi 
veroment, and the cites of public institutions of the great 
state, to be formed within the limits of that country, 
would naturally be fixed upon some of those navigable 7 
waters so central to its situation. “Why should those na- fi 
- tural relations and advantages of the country be disturbed 4 
or turned into a mischievous direction, by connecting it 4 
with this part of the territory, wholly separated in inte- 
rest and intercourse? The great accession of population, 
which the late extinguishment of title to the lands of the 
Creek nation, must bring within that country, will speed 
‘ily entitle it to a state government, and that under every 
advantage of limits and commercial convenience. To ig 
. connect it in a state with the Miasissippi part af the territo- 
” ry, would deprive it of its natural advantages, and subs A 
. ject it to division at some future period, when its naviga- 4 
ble waters, instead of being left central, might form boun- 


daries of rival states or territories. e ki 
Madison county is situated north of the river T'ennes» § 
see, and within a short distance of the capital of that 
state. Every one must be at a loss to conjecture what 
principle of policy should ever have suggested its con- 
nection with this part of the territory; and, it is presum- 
ed, still more at a loss to discover what motives of interest 
or convenience to the people of that county should con- 
tinue the connection. If the- geographical situation of 
that part of the territory be examined, in connection with 
the contiguous state of Tennessee, it would seem that the 
interest and convenience of each pointed to an union. 

The people of that county may, however, be of opinion, 

from their easy communication with the waters which! 
empty into Mobile, that it would be advantageous to their 
commerce to be embraced within the limits of a state, 
which contained such an outlet to the ocean. And if 
such inducements should continue the connection of that 
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county with the second section of the terry, the timita 
of the state to be formed would be ek ch Vieyond 
the estimation before dié said de wa cd yo 
vernment accelerated. Bat can any diyen gf Madison 
county discover oog e of interest or of possible ton» `. 
. venience, which should induce the contiounace of a con · 
nection(of that county with this part of the tetritory? | 
Wi. feel the sincerest conviction that the welfare of eve- 
rtion of the territory calls for a severance of the Mis- 
sissippi part of it from the other sections; and hope the 
subject Will receive that dispassionate consideration from 
the people, which its great importance deterven. 
It is a question of constitutional limite, in which the ori- 
ginal rights of the people are vitally affected. The limits 
to embrace a state are prescribed by its chnatitution; the 
formation of which pertains to the people * in their sa. 
vereign and unlimited capacity.” This great and saluta- 
ry. principle forms the basis of self-government, and 
creates the vast difference between the free institutions in 
America, and the regal governments of Europe. In the 
latter all power is derived from the monarch; justice ad ` 
` ministered from his benignity, and honors imparted from 
his bounty: in the former the people, in their original cae - 
acity, deleniate their form of government, and préscribe 
its constitutional powers, to which every branch is sub- 
jected. They remain the source of power; and the execu- 
: tive, legislative, and judiciary, branches, are created by 
the constitution, which the people.themselves have form» 
ed. It pertains to neither of these branches to make 
anew, alter, or change, the form of government. ‘That 
act of unlimited sovereignty belongs to the people in’ their 
unrepresented capacity. This feeble and hasty sketch, is, 
therefore, solely addressed to them, not in the belief that 
justice is done to the importance of the subject, but in the 
ope that inquiry will be excited, and more able investi» 
gation called forth. i 
Opposition may be predicted, from men in office, aud 
expectants of public favors under a contemplated state 
government with our present limita. But if the propos- 
ed measure be salutary and promotive of the interests and. . 
happiness of the people, it is hoped chat the patriotism of 
such will prompt. them to mingle their pretensions with 
those of the comman mass of their feliow citizens. These 
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